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FIRST COMMISSIONING CEREMONY 
OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE NAVAL RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNIT, 
PALMER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
9 AM., FEBRUARY 26, 1944 


I 


PROGRAM 


COMMANDER V. F. Ratusun, U.S.N. (Ret.), Presiding 
Mr. WALTER WELSCHOFF, Organist 


Organ Prelude 


Processional 

Posting of the Colors ........ N.R.O.T.C. Color Guard 
The Star Spangled Banner ......-... By Entire Assembly 
BePOCATIOR £2 l'.<. The Right Reverend Clinton S. Quin 


Introduction of the Speaker 
EA Pes Comdr. V. F. Rathbun, U.S.N. (Ret.) 

MUR teSOer ar ae oes fet ees 2 ed Dr. Edgar O. Lovett 

Comdr. Allan Collette, U.S.N.R., M.C. 
Presentation | Major Sam W. Becker, U.S. Army (Ret.) 

of Awards | Mr. Court Norton 

Lieut. I. B. Maltz, C.A.P. 

Presentation of Commissions. ..Captain Dallas D. Dupre 


erator Oiicess wai. - : Rear Admiral Percy W. Foote 
BEOTS, FA WEIDN Ss So cis fa 3 e's > By Entire Assembly 
MPR CIO Rs ia Drei Fart 6 oc 3 The Reverend Stanley Smith 


Retiring of the Colors 
N.R.O.T.C. Color Guard and Bugle Corps 


Recessional 
No Applause 


II 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOLBOY, who had read his Bible in parts, once — 

defined a lie in this way: ‘“‘A lie is an abomination to 
the Lord, and a very present help in time of trouble.” The 
truth is, I was considerably abashed, though at once elated, 
by the kind commission Captain Dupre has entrusted to 
me on the present occasion. 

I have great respect for the United States Navy and for 
the Administration of the Navy Department in Washington 
and in Houston. My knowledge of Naval Science is hardly 
voluminous, nor is my acquaintance with Naval Tactics 
numerous. Most of what I know about naval matters I 
learned from Rudyard Kipling, whom I once tried to get to 
the Rice Institute. According to Kipling, ‘““There are no 
excuses in the Navy.” That is precisely why I am here this 
morning. 

The present occasion has its own eloquence, for service 
men and civilians alike. Like good wine, it needs no bush. It 
speaks for itself. In no uncertain tones it speaks in thought 
and word and deed. It gives voice to the very soul of man. It 
speaks supreme enterprises of the human spirit. And its 
voice carries on, just as love of country, zeal for learning, 
and trust in God carry on, even unto everlasting. 

By the same tokens the appeal of the present occasion, at 
once emotional and intellectual, is an inspiring appeal. In 
root and branch its inspiration derives from the funda- 

oe 
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mental fibres of our civilization. Our civilization is like a 
tree. It is not a bean-stalk grown overnight. It is a great 
tree growing for centuries. It cannot be cut down in a day. 
Its enemies discovered that five and twenty years ago. They 
are well aware of that again. They find that the tree has 
become a mightier, wider-spreading tree. And no wonder, 
for it has been fed and watered by the tears and blood and 
toil of millions on millions of men and women like ourselves. 
Its roots and branches are the spiritual ideals and moral 
ideas of men and women like ourselves. Civilization stands 
or falls according as those spiritual ideals and moral ideas 
prevail or not. They shall prevail because you have sworn 
by your very lives that they shall prevail. They are not life- 
less abstractions. They are embodied in your heritage and 
your hopes. They are living realities, like individual initia- 
tive and duty, like justice and knowledge, like beauty and 
mercy and truth, like freedom, and like that fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 

Lately I was riding in a railway coach with a learned and 
distinguished gentleman. He had come a long way into the 
South to address a considerable convention of colored teach- 
ers. He related how the colored chairman had introduced 
him to the meeting as one of the most overestimated educa- 
tors in America. 

You will place a high estimate on the unique significance, 
indeed I might say the historical importance, of the present 
occasion. And for reasons such as the following. In the first 
place, because aggression is aggression, robbery is robbery, 
slavery is slavery, infamy is infamy, wrong is wrong, wher- 
ever, or whenever, or by whomsoever, committed. Such 
are the incitements. 

In the next place, because all that your forefathers held 
dear and you hold dear is at stake: the making of your life 
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is at stake; the building of your university is at stake; the 
saving of your country is at stake; the winning of the only 
noble kind of war is at stake; the conquest of the globe in 
freedom’s cause is at stake. Such are the issues. 

In the third place, the present occasion is of high mo- 
ment to you and to us because you are about to receive prizes 
and rewards for proficiency in your preparation for the final 
settlement of these issues. Prizes and the winning of prizes 
are very good things for all of us. Ambition may lag, en- 
thusiasm lapse, and zeal languish. The prospect of a prize 
within reach may stimulate interest and industry, discover 
latent talent, awaken desire to achieve, arouse determination 
for excellence and efficiency, whip up competition. And 
competition is the life of study no less than it is the life of 
trade. Even disappointment and defeat react in renewed 
resolution and repeated effort to win. But perhaps best of 
all is the reaction on the winner himself. He has a reputation 
to maintain, and henceforth he is in competition with him- 
self—the most dogged kind of competition. Thus the present 
prizes are good things alike for the donors, for the losers, 
for the winners, and for all of us, within the Naval R.O.T.C. 
Unit and without. 

Finally, the day becomes and remains a day of days for 
you and for us because your Commanding Officer is about 
to award you commissions in the Navy. The awarding of 
these commissions is an altogether gratifying event both to 
you who go out and to us who stay behind. For those who 
have done well, and many of you have done well, we have 
only admiration; while I have a good deal more than my 
accustomed sympathy with those of you who have not suc- 
ceeded in doing so well. For every one of you uncertainty 
gives way to certainty—the sort of certainty for which you 
have been working and praying and waiting. Release from 
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that kind of worry must afford you great relief. You have 
your rank and you have your orders. They may still be 
sealed orders, but ere long you will have your heart’s de- 
sire in the great adventure that may very well carry you to 
and through the seven seas. May you embark, and may 
you come back, under Henry Newbolt’s lines: 
To set the Cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 


And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


EpGAR ODELL LOVETT. 


III 


PRESENTATION OF AWARDS BY THE DONORS 
For the Academic Year Ending February 28, 1944 


I. THE COLLETTE AWARD 


HE Collette Award, a Navy standard sword and knot, 

is presented annually to the student of the Senior Class 
attaining the highest multiple in Naval Science subjects in- 
cluding ‘‘Aptitude for the Service” for the full Naval Science 
course. This award was established and is being maintained 
by Commander Allan Collette, U.S.N.R., M.C. The pre- 
sentation of this award was made by Commander Collette 
to Malcolm Nickles May. 


II]. THE BECKER AWARD 


The Becker Award, a watch, is presented annually to the 
student of the Senior Class receiving the highest mark in 
‘Aptitude for the Service” for the full Naval Science course. 
This award was established and is being maintained by 
Major Sam W. Becker, U.S. Army (Ret.). The presenta- 
tion of this award was made by Major Becker to Malcolm 
Nickles May. 


II. THE NORTON AWARD 


The Norton Award, a navigational stop watch, is pre- 
sented annually to the student of the N.R.O.T.C. Unit at- 
taining the highest merit in navigation. This award was 
established and is being maintained by Mr. Court Norton. 
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The presentation of this award was made by Mr. Norton to 
Harold Sutton Row. 


IV. THE MALTZ AWARD 


The Maltz Award, a Colt automatic pistol, is presented 
annually to the student of the N.R.O.T.C. Unit attaining 
the highest average score as a member of the rifle team. 
This award was established and is being maintained by 
Lieutenant I. B. Maltz, C.A.P. The presentation of this 
award was made by Lieutenant Maltz to James Alexander 
Brumlow, Jr. 


IV 


PRESENTATION OF COMMISSIONS BY THE 
COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE UNIT 


HE purpose of our gathering here today is to solem- . 

nize and dignify the commendable accomplishment of 
these young men in attaining their goal of a commission in 
the United States Naval Reserve, to tender them our grati- 
tude for having conscientiously applied themselves to the 
task in hand, and to send them on their way with our prayers 
and best wishes. 

The next event of the program, the presentation of com- 
missions, I have reserved to myself not merely because it 
would be only natural that I should, as Commanding Off- 
cer of the Unit, but more particularly because of a deep 
sentimental affection which I have for this class. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to bring into being this, 
the first entering R.O.T.C. class of the Rice Institute, and 
it is now to be my privilege and pleasure to tender them 
the testimonial which they have so eagerly sought. In Naval 
parlance, it was my pleasure to be present at the “laying of 
the keel’; it is now an added pleasure to be present at the 
“launching.” 

Every person here today has some particular personal 
interest in these young men. Firstly, and naturally, the 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, relatives and 
sweethearts have a concern which is love. It penetrates to 
the heart and transcends human understanding. The Navy 
owes you a debt which it cannot repay, nor would you want 
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it repaid, and I need not remind you that your sacrifice is 
your country’s gain and that with a son or brother or sweet- 
heart out there on the battle front, you, too, will be out there 
in spirit and you'll fight the harder on the home front that 
he may carry on. Your pride in his courage, unselfishness, 
and accomplishments will be your bulwark. 

May I say to the officials, trustees, faculty, and alumni 
of the Rice Institute that we of the Navy are very grateful 
for the kind understanding and splendid cooperation which 
they have given us in our Navy Program. It has not always 
been easy, for not always have our interests coincided, but in 
the primary objectives we are both agreed—that the pro- 
gram is essential to the war effort and must succeed. 

The awards which have been presented today were 
donated under the sponsorship of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Houston Chamber of Commerce. In the very 
beginning of the N.R.O.T.C. Program at the Rice Institute, 
the Committee took an interest in our Unit and set up cer- 
tain awards to promote incentive among the student corps. 
We heartily thank the Committee and the donors, Com- 
mander Collette, Major Becker, Mr. Court Norton, and 
Lieutenant Maltz for their continued interest, and assure 
them that their motive has had, and will continue to have, 
highly beneficial results in stimulating accomplishment. 

The facilities of this chapel for our ceremonies were made 
available to us by the courtesy of the Rev. Stanley Smith, 
Rector of Palmer Memorial Church, and he and the Rev. 
Gordon M. Reese and Mr. Walter Welschoff, Organist, 
have contributed liberally of their time and talents to the 
arrangement of our program. We wish to express our sin- 
cere appreciation for these courtesies and contributions. 

We feel highly honored by the acceptance of the Rt. Rev. 
Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of the Diocese of Texas, of our in- 
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vitation to participate in the program, and I should like to 
add that the Bishop has a son among those who are to re- 
ceive commissions here today. 

Following the presentation of commissions, Admiral Percy 
W. Foote, Senior Officer Present in the Houston Area, will 
administer the oath of office to thirteen of the number to 
receive commissions. By way of apology I must tell you 
that only thirteen can take the oath of office in today’s cere- 
monies, for only thirteen of the commissions received were 
dated the twenty-sixth. These were the first thirteen re- 
ceived, and it was expected that all would bear the same 
date. Such was not the case, for the remaining sixty-six, re- 
ceived a few days later, were dated the twenty-eighth. 

To all of you who are about to depart to take your place 
in the battle front, I wish good luck, good hunting, and 
Godspeed. 

Dattas D. Dupre, Captain, U.S.N. 


V 


MEMBERS OF THE UNIT RECEIVING 
COMMISSIONS 


Harold Edwin Alhart 
Maurice Stacy Andrews 

- Frank Lindsey Barcus 
Thomas Telford Barnhouse 
Vernon Cooke Bono 

Bryant West Bradley 
Donald Henry Brett 

James Alexander Brumlow, Jr. 
Frank Cecil Bunker 

James Elton Burleson 

Blair Pickens Coleman 
Robert Wayne Collins 


Charles Sidney Wolfe Deiches, Jr. 


Fred Thomas De Moss 
Henry Craig Doennecke 
Irvin Jochanin Farb 

Arnold Dewey Ferguson, Jr. 
Bashford Brown Forristall 
Harrison Gray Fortune 
Meador Dean Francis 

Neale Tuttle Fugate 

Harold Reid Galloway 

Paul Pate Gamble 

Barney Dewey Garrison, Jr. 
Rodolfo de la Garza 
Malcolm Clarence Gillis 
Robert Eugene Gleason 
Wilson Allen Green 

James Lloyd Hackney 
Charles McIntyre Haden 
Charles Edward Hagemeier 
Jack Waggoner Hayden 

Oley Foster Hedrick, Jr. 
Richard Charles Henshaw, Jr. 
Rowland William Johnston, Jr. 
Kenneth Lionel Jones 

LeRoy Rushforth Klein, Jr. 
Paul Haralson Leonard, III 
Richard Manning Ligon 
James Morgan Love 


Robert Fearn Lusk, Jr. 
Claude Addison McElroy 
William Virgil Marshall 
Malcolm Nickles May 
Bruce Futrell Moore 
William Robb Nisbet 
Hiram David Noonan 
Addison Stayton Nunn, Jr. 
Ray Osborne Nutt 
William Franklin Nutting 
George Alfred Peterson 
Charles Vance Pfeiffer 
Robert Carl Porter 
Bernarr Roe Pravel 
William Bartell Purnell 
Clinton Simon Quin, Jr. 
Robert McCain Quinn 
David Townsend Rainey 
Royal William Randall, Jr. 
Gordon Edward Rhemann 
Charles Edward Richards 
Lyman David Rogers 
Ralph Campbell Rupley, Jr. 
John Howard Sasseen 

Carl Wayne Sawyers 
Henry Ernest Schreck 

Saul David Seider 

Jack Simms, II 

Norvell Gene Simpson 
Raymond Ellsworth Simpson, Jr. 
David Paxton Smith 
Raleigh Arnold Smith, Jr. 
Calvin Elmore Sparks 
Donald Joseph Starkey 
Robert George Thomas 
Malcolm Firor Trimble 
William Lawrence Webb 
Hubert Boone Wilder, Jr. 
Morris Jesse Wright 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE, 

ST. PAUL’S METHODIST CHURGH, 
9 AM., FEBRUARY 27 AND 28, 1944 


I 


PROGRAM , 
i) 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27TH, 9 A.M. 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 

Sermon .....k.2e aie eee “To Whom Much Is Given,”’ 
By THE Rev. Dawson C. Bryan, D.D., 
Pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Church of Houston 

Hundredth Psalm and America. 


Benediction. 
fe) 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28TH, 9 a. M. 


Academic Procession. 

Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
Announcements and Awards. 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Conferring of Degrees in Course. 
Message to the Class. 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 


Benediction. 


II 


TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN! 
| 


Jeremiah XLV, 5—“Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not.” 
Luke XII, 48—“To whom much is given, of him shall much be ex- 
pected.” 


/a ae years ago a company of tourists were visiting 
the battleground of Concord. A high school student, 
who probably now would be about the age of these who are 
being graduated, offered himself as a guide. He showed his 
credentials which indicated that he had passed rigid tests 
qualifying him in the history of early America. He was so 
enthusiastic that the tourists hired him. With accurate infor- 
mation and fervent interest he conducted the party about 
the battlefield where the Republic was born. 

He showed them the spot where the first British soldiers 
fell. Then he took them across the stream ‘“‘where once the 
embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 

It was quite evident that this young man felt that he was 
born out of time. He yearned to have been back there and 
to have taken part in that momentous battle of Concord. It 
would have been hard to have persuaded him that in this 
twentieth century he was a part of an era as important, per- 
haps more important than that at the creation of a new 
nation. 


1Baccalaureate sermon of the twenty-ninth commencement of the Rice Insti- 
tute, delivered in St. Paul’s Methodist Church by the Reverend Dawson C. 
Bryan, D.D., Pastor of the Church, at nine o’clock, Sunday morning, February 
27, 1944. 
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I. THE POSSESSORS OF A GREAT HERITAGE 


Today, it would probably not be so hard to convince him 
that this is a critical hour in the history of our civilization. 
Probably now, even more than ever before, he would recog- 
nize that we are the possessors of a great heritage. 

No one with intelligence would claim that ours is a per- 
fect state. But in spite of all the weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings which our civilization possesses, no age has ever in- 
herited so much. Whatever mankind has achieved in the 
long ages of history is ours to use or misuse. There is hardly 
any other locality upon our earth where the products of in- 
tellectual, cultural, political, and religious freedom are avail- 
able to the people. 

Anyone who has eyes to see, or ears to hear, or sensibili- 
ties attuned to life’s richness is amazed not only at the 
achievements, but also at the inherent possibilities of a 
greater civilization ahead of us. 

If anyone does not see this, I can but refer him to Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s apt verse: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 
And only he who sees, takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries. 


II. THE FUTURE DEPENDENT UPON THOSE 
HIGHLY FAVORED 


Most young people of today recognize that we are the 
inheritors of the best which the ages have provided. They 
consider it trite when anyone says that the highly-favored 
people of our generation hold in their hands the destiny of 
the future. They have been told that so often that they 
consider it platitudinous. Two plus two equals four has also 
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been heard often, yet it is still true. The square on the 
hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides is also not new, but it is always valid. It is just as true 
that a terrifying responsibility rests upon trained and quali- 
. fied men and women in any hour of crisis. It,is further true 
that the young people of today have the personal responsi- 
bility of preserving our culture. 

War takes its first toll from the finest youth of the land. 
When this war is over, not only Europe and the Orient, but 
also America as well, will have increasingly difficult prob- 
lems with a small company of young men and women cap- 
able in mind and spirit of meeting those problems. 

One of the tragedies, if not also one of the mistakes, of 
this war, it seems to me, is the depopulating of our institu- 
tions of learning—as though the problems of rebuilding 
the world were not as great as those of destroying it. 

It is all the more reason to ask yourself, ‘“‘Who shall con- 
trol the world of tomorrow? Shall it be those with least 
intelligence and the baser motives, or those best fitted and 
best qualified ?” 

A personal question also demands an answer: “Are you 
going to give back to the world more than was invested in 
you, or has this critical age made a poor investment in you?” 

In a perilous time Jeremiah went apart into a mountain 
and a still small voice said to him, ‘‘What doest thou here?” 

And in this perilous time the same still voice is question- 
ing us, ‘What doest thou here?” 


THOSE WHO WASH THEIR HANDS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


In response to this demand there will be one group who, 
confronted with the world’s great need, will want to wash 
their hands of responsibility. Always when the world be- 
comes wretched and chaotic, monasticism in some form 
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arises. Men want to get away from the mess, particularly 
sensitive men. They hate its rottenness. It obtrudes its sores 
upon their eyes. It smells to high heaven. And so they re- 
treat into the integrity of their own souls. They withdraw 
into private life, into a laboratory, or a personal circle, or 
a restricted social class, to live as private individuals with 
no sense of social responsibility as citizens or as Christians. 


THOSE TEMPTED TO SELF-AGGRANDIZEMENT 


There is a second group who are out to get all they can 
from life, who climb to any place of advantage over the 
bodies of their fallen comrades. Evidence the man who has 
‘one motive for attending college, namely, to get all possible 
information and skill in order to exploit his fellowmen for 
personal gain. The worst of these are buzzards of civiliza- 
tion who intentionally profiteer in war and who are secretly 
saying in their hearts, ‘‘When the lid flies off in victory, then 
I'll be the first to grab my share.” 

But the great majority of them will raise no poisoned 
heads to strike society. Instead, they will be the great mill- 
stone of selfish indifference which the social order will have 
to drag along if any progress is made. Their only generosity 
will be like the Scotchman who put into his will ‘“‘five hun- 
dred pounds to the widow of the unknown soldier.” 

One student remarked concerning another, “The trouble 
with Jim is that his brains all went to his head.’’ The 
trouble with some people is that their self-interest all went 
to selfishness. 

When the war is over all some people will want is cheap 
merchandise and a little time with the gullible public. There 
are two forces contending for the body and soul of this gen- 
eration—one is self-aggrandizement and\the other is a high 
sense of public duty. See in what contrast the light of history 
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throws the motives of certain people. In a public building in 
Houston are inscribed words written two thousand years 
ago: 

‘No Athenian should ever confess that he abandoned 
public service for private advantage.”’ 

Unless we can have a kind of public service that puts the 
nation and the world above selfish interest and equips it 
with real intelligence to make it effective there is nothing 
that can save us. 

This is an individual and not a social problem. In a peril- 
ous day Jeremiah was trying to save the Jewish Nation from 
their fate, and his nephew, Baruch, who became the private 
secretary who preserved the records of Jeremiah’s life, was 
tempted to a selfish individualism. He was a member of a 
prominent family. He, too, had a great heritage, and he had 
as good a chance as anyone to serve his private ambitions. 
He saw his own brother achieve political prestige, and he, 
too, was tempted to a selfish life. Then Jeremiah, seeing 
how desperately critical the social situation was, challenged 
him with words that flame across the centuries: ‘‘Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? Seek them not.” 


THOSE TEMPTED TO USE MATERIAL MEANS WITHOUT SPIRITUAL ENDS 


In the face of this great crisis there is a third group. They 
are sincere, believing that we can solve our problems by 
dependence upon material means without seeking social and 
spiritual ends. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says that modern civiliza- 
tion’s crucial problem is how we shall divide the two factors, 
the means by which we live, and the ends for which we live. 
This is true of both the individual and of our era. The fact 
which distinguishes our day from previous times is obviously 
the scientific means of life. But when we turn our thoughts 
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from the means by which we live to the ends for which 
we live, are we so sure that we are on a correspondingly 
higher level than our forefathers? Someone has said, “We 
have many things by which we live but few of us have any- 
thing for which to live.” 

And here is the real conflict between science and religion: 
in the pragmatic field of getting things done. 

When I was in college the conflict between science and 
religion was intellectual. Proponents declared that we must 
choose either one or the other, science or religion, geology 
or Genesis. That controversy was featured by more heat 
than light. 

The fallacy of such “‘either-or” choice was apparent even 
then. At that time there were true men of science and true 
men of religion—often combined in the religious scientist— 
each of whom felt that there could be no conflict in truth, 
that science and religion were each aspects of the same 
reality; that we lived in a universe and not a multiverse; 
that what was true in one part of the universe would be 
true in every part: in nature or in man, in the physical or in 
the spiritual. 

Today you rarely hear the old arguments of that conflict 
rehashed. For we have discovered that the accurate descrip- 
tion of geology in no way conflicts with the greatest inter- 
pretative poem ever written about creation as Genesis 
portrays God as the Creative Process of life. But there is 
still a real conflict. It is in the realm of the practical. Science 
provides for all our wants, all our needs. Increasingly it 
takes care of all the requirements of life. Therefore, some 
say, if all our wants can be taken care of through an un- 
derstanding and adaptation of nature, why do we need re- 
ligion? 
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Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick for this purpose has para- 
phrased the Twenty-third Psalm in this fashion: 
Science is my shepherd. 
I shall not want. 


Science maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
It leadeth me beside the still waters. 


True, science does provide for the multitudinous needs of 
mankind. It provides food and drink, and shelter and pleas- 
ure not dreamed of even by kings of ancient times. The ma- 
terial needs are granted by the magician, Science. So far 
this interpretation of the Psalm is true. So let us continue: 

Science restoreth my soul! 
Science leadeth me in the paths of righteousness. 
Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 


I will fear no evil 
For science is with me. 


Hold a minute! It is incongruous, isn’t it? Science cannot 
do that! In the realm of righteousness science has no con- 
trol; for it is non-moral. Instead of comforting us, science 
may send hosts of men to death with unheard-of and terrible 
weapons. If we do not take care, science may damn our souls 
and destroy not only our lives but also our civilization. 

It is not sufficient to know the operational laws of nature. 
It is not enough to be able to control them, with whatever 
skill and success. There is inevitably forced into the pic- 
ture the matter of human motives. The primary question 
arises: “For what purpose is nature to be understood and 
used ?” 

Let us remember that there is no greater scientific knowl- 
edge anywhere in the world than that displayed by the 
Germans and other nations—for a purpose, a heinous pur- 
pose. 

These two realms of life, man’s control of nature and 
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man’s control of himself, are not mutually exclusive. They 
are interrelated. Unfortunately our moral effectiveness has 
not kept up with our scientific advances. But the future, if 
there is to be one of any adequacy or satisfaction, must find 
superior men intelligently in control of nature but also 
intelligently using social and personal moral controls. 

Sir James Jeans says, ‘Because I am a scientist I am apt 
to see human life as a chain of causes and effects: the life of 
tomorrow will be what we make it today; as we sow, so shall 
we reap. Man is an absolutely new arrival on earth. He has 
possessed and governed it for less than a thousandth part 
of its existence. 

“Shall we suppose that man has come to stay? Rather it 
seems to me that he must still establish his claim to be the 
permanent governor of the earth. His own acts will deter- 
mine whether he is fit to rule in perpetuity or not. We must 
maintain our position by fighting for it. We have fought 
against the wild beasts and won. We have not yet conquered 
the microbe—we must. We have also to fight against famine, 
against vice, against disruptive social tendencies, against 
bellicose tendencies to self-destruction. These fights have 
not yet been won. The issue is still in doubt. 

“We have one weapon in our possession to make us rulers 
of the earth—scientific knowledge. 

“Tt is our use of this weapon that will mold the future of 
our race for good or for ill.”’ And he concludes, “There is 
nothing to prevent our making the earth a paradise again— 
EXCEPT OURSELVES? 

Aye, there’s the rub! EXCEPT OURSELVES! 


Ill. THE ACCEPTANCE OF PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is just at this point where we ourselves become the 
crucial issue in any progress of civilization. It is at such a 
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moment as this when we must turn to the divine sources of 
power and strength for moral control of man to implement 
our scientific control of nature. 

An interview with Benito Mussolini was quoted in Na- 
tion’s Business a few years ago. Mussolini had at that time 
brought Italy out of a depression with his Fascism. In pride 
he told the editor of Nation’s Business, “You tell America 
that the trains run on time, that in Italy order, discipline, 
and business operate as never before.”’ 

Upon his return the editor made this comment, ‘The 
casual visitor in the presence of moral tragedy must ask 
another question, ‘Does justice also run on time?’ ” 

Yes, human dignity does run on time, and it catches up 
with those who are careless in the presence of moral tragedy. 

An age that bows down before method and technique, 
rather than spirit and truth, breaks the first Commandment, 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before Me!” 

The issue is again presented to us as it was to those in 
the days during and following the last world war: What 
shall we do with our responsibility as moral creatures before 
God? 

Walter Lippmann in his book 4 Preface to Morals de- 
scribes that generation as ““Men and women enfranchised 
by the blood of heroes who cannot be induced to take an 
interest in their own destiny.” 

Nor did they take an interest in the destiny of their chil- 
dren, nor future generations. So now look at our world! 

We do know how great a heritage is ours. But we cannot 
know how great is our personal responsibility, nor how cru- 
cial is our opportunity. The clock of civilization stands 
veiled until after the hour of destiny has struck. There are 
moments in history when Tomorrow is Today. 

From the ancient Sanskrit comes a very modern word— 
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Look to this day! 

For it is life, the very life of life. ‘ 

In its brief course lie all the varieties and realities of your existence: 

The bliss of growth; 

The glory of action; 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is already a dream, 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 

But today, well lived, makes every yesterday 

A dream of happiness, and every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Such is the salutation of the dawn! 

In that heroic train of those who become greatest because 
they are the servants of all, stands Jesus, the Pioneer of 
life, calling to the builders of a new civilization. 

On one occasion someone bought a picture painted 
by Whistler. He invited Whistler to come over to his home 
where he was to place the picture in one of the rooms. The 
man tried to put it one place and then another. It didn’t 
seem to go anywhere. Finally, he said, “I can’t seem to fit 
this picture into this room.” 

Whistler replied, “‘Why don’t you try fitting the room in 
with the picture ?”’ 

Just so! You cannot fit Jesus Christ into a life or a world 
order already arranged without reference to Him. But there 
are those who, having been given the best of Christian 
civilization, will rebuild this world so that the moral su- 
premacy of Jesus Christ shall be the directive force in the 
use to which we put nature. There are those in this class 
and congregation who feel called to a great and supreme 
loyalty—to attain the highest skills possible, but also to be 
moral beings under the Eternal God. Some of you in this 
class will find your duty in military service; others equally 
devoted in civilian life. 

It is possible some in this very congregation will have 
their light snuffed out in some quick untimely catastrophe, 
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but not before your flame helps the lights to come on again 
all over the world. After that there will be an obligation in 
peace, no less than in war, of a high sense of loyalty to per- 
sonal and social living of the noblest kind. 

There is a story with which I want to conclude. I don’t 
know whether it is true or not, and it does not matter, for 
very definitely it is a parable of contemporary life. It is the 
story of the way in which they train the fine Arabian steeds 
to carry on that particular strain of horses. 

Each year they take the best Arabian horses they have— 
each generation that comes along. Then they train them to 
have intelligence, to obey, to be able to do the things that 
will require strength and skill. And among other things, 
they teach them this: there is one supreme loyalty. When 
the trainer blows a particular call upon the bugle the horse 
must come. It does not make any difference what the horse 
is doing, he is to go to the trainer—across water, over 
hedges, through barbed wire, against stone fences, some- 
how to force his way around, through, under, over; some- 
how to get there when the trainer blows this particular call 
upon the bugle. 

Then when they have done everything they can to give 
the horses the best kind of training, they put them to the 
final test. They take these horses and put them in a great 
corral at the top of a hill, and leave them there without 
water—a day and night, then through the next day. It is 
burning hot and they have no water. 

If it is torture for a man who is a thinking being to go a 
long time and have no water, imagine the torture it must 
be to a horse. These horses have now gone thirty-six hours 
without water. Then another night goes by, and then an- 


other day—a maddening day with no water. Then night 


comes on again. The horses mill around the great corral, 
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butting themselves against the sides of it. At the bottom 
of that hill is a lake filled with cooling waters, calling to 
their fevered bodies. They can feel it. And still they have 
had no water. In the morning of the third day after the 
heated sun comes up again, the trainer comes to the gate 
of the corral. He slips the lock on the gate and the great 
gate swings wide. There before them, down the hill, lie the 
cool waters of the lake, shining in the sun. You can imagine 
the stampede that results as down that hill those horses be- 
gin to tear. Then when the stampede is at its height, the 
trainer back by the door of the corral gives the final test. He 
blows the call upon the bugle to come back. 

Those who turn back are considered worthy of carrying 
on the blood. 

In our generation only those who hear the call of the 
supreme loyalty are worthy to carry on our heritage. 

“‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not! 
For to whom much is given, of him shall much be expected.” 


Dawson C. BRYAN. 


III 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND AWARDS 


O the officers and staff of St. Paul’s Methodist Church 

the trustees, faculty, and graduates of the Rice Insti- 
tute are most grateful for the generous hospitality and un- 
stinted assistance we have received at their hands on the 
occasion of our twenty-ninth commencement. They have 
afforded us an altogether beautiful and appropriate setting 
for our first mid-winter exercises. And, in particular, we 
very warmly appreciate the distinguished services rendered 
us yesterday morning by the Rev. Dawson C. Bryan, D.D., 
Pastor of St. Paul’s, and today by the Rev. E. Leo Allen, 
B.D., Associate Pastor. 


During the past academic session the trustees have re- 
ceived several gifts of academic interest which I have the 
pleasure of announcing at this time: 

A further contribution for the award of the Junior Engi- 
neering Scholarship from an anonymous friend of the Rice 
Institute who initiated the award in 1927 and has been sup- 
porting the scholarship annually ever since; 

From the Elizabeth Baldwin and the Pallas Athene 
Literary Societies gifts in support of the annual scholar- 
ships which these societies initiated in 1926; and from the 
Owen Wistar Literary Society a further annual contribu- 
tion to the library fund which this society began setting up 
in 1929; 

On the initiative of Dr. Willard H. Dow, President of the 

tb; 
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Dow Chemical Company, a scholarship (or fellowship) is 
being established by the Company on a year-to-year basis; 

An additional gift of $1000 from the Houston Endow- 
ment, Inc., again through the good offices of the Hon. Jesse 
H. Jones; 

From a friend of the Rice Institute who wishes to remain 
anonymous a further gift of $2500; 

An additional substantial gift from Mr. Charles E. 
Merrill of New York, this time in the form of stock; 

A contribution from the Coastal Refineries, Inc., of Tay- 
lor, Texas, of the sum of $5000 to be devoted to the war 
effort and training of American youth. 

We gratefully acknowledge all these gifts, thank God, 
and take courage. 


I now have the privilege of announcing the awards of 
scholarships for the coming academic year, and in the order 
of the founding of the several scholarships and awards: 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED FOR 1944 


THE GRAHAM BAKER STUDENT 
Samuel McDonald McCann, of the Sophomore Class 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR THE GRAHAM BAKER 
STUDENTSHIP 
(alphabetical) 
Alison Campbell Croom, of the Junior Class 
Margaret Anne Eckel, of the Junior Class 
Walter Russell Hearn, of the Sophomore Class 
Maralyn Maureen McCurdy, of the Sophomore Class 
Victor Donald Snow, of the Sophomore Class 
William Roger Tobola, Jr., of the Junior Class 
William Delany Walker, Jr., of the Junior Class 
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THE HOHENTHAL SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical) 


Mary Clarke Jarvis, of the Junior Class 
Joy Joyce, of the Freshman Class 


THE SCHOLAR OF THE JOHN MCKNITT ALEXANDER CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mary Rosaleen Robinson, of the Freshman Class 


THE AXSON CLUB’S ELLEN AXSON WILSON SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE ELIZABETH BALDWIN LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Margaret Rae Fultz, of the Sophomore Class 


THE PALLAS ATHENE LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Marie Virginia Barrett, of the Sophomore Class 


THE DANIEL RIPLEY SCHOLAR 
John Harold Barrett, of the Freshman Class 


THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SCHOLAR 
Robert Alden Swasey, of the Junior Class 


THE EDITH RIPLEY SCHOLAR 
Margaret Anne Eckel, of the Junior Class 


THE MARY PARKER GIESEKE SCHOLAR 
Algernon Sidney Badger, of the Sophomore Class 


THE THOMAS AUBREY DICKSON AND PAULINE MARTIN 
DICKSON SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical) 
Ewell Albert Clarke, Jr., of the Sophomore Class 
Walter Russell Hearn, of the Sophomore Class 
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THE FRIENDS OF RICE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Reserved. 


THE CHAPMAN-BRYAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE LADY WASHINGTON TEXAS CENTENNIAL AWARD 
Mary Jane McNair, of the Sophomore Class 


THE AXSON CLUB’S KATIE B. HOWARD SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE SAMUEL S. ASHE SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE ENGINEERING ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE THOMAS R. FRANKLIN AND JULIA H. FRANKLIN 
SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical ) 


Olin B. Cecil, of the Freshman Class 

Alison Campbell Croom, of the Junior Class 
Billie Jo Darden, of the Freshman Class 

Ella Marie Hughen, of the Freshman Class 
Hundley Vinson Rankin, of the Sophomore Class 
Eldon Armstrong Siegman, of the Junior Class 
Margaret Patricia Sullivan, of the Junior Class 
Dorothy Louise Witt, of the Junior Class 
Arianna Wright, of the Freshman Class 


THE ‘‘R’’ ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 
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THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIP 
Reserved. 


THE MAX AUTREY MEMORIAL SCHOLAR 
Stuart Creighton Mut, of the Junior Class 


THE COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB SCHOLAR 
Margaret Elizabeth Whiteley, of the Class of February, 
. 1944 


THE LADY GEDDES PRIZE IN WRITING 
Reserved. 


THE SAMUEL FAIN CARTER FELLOW 
Vincent Frederick Cowling, B. A. (Rice) 1941, M. A. 
(Rice) 1943 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY FELLOWSHIP 
Reserved. 


Due to world conditions which affect the purposes for 
which they were established, no awards have been made 
under the Walsh Scholarship in Architecture, the Traveling 
Fellowship in Architecture, or the Mary Alice Elliott 
Loan Fund. 

The awards of the two James A. Baker and Alice Gra- 
ham Baker Graduate Fellowships, of the Catharine Withers 
Roper and Benjamin E. Roper Graduate Fellowship, and 
of the Walter B. Sharp Fellowship have been deferred. 


Throughout its history the Institute has maintained from 
year to year an additional number of fellowships and assist- 
antships in various departments. The announcement of 
these appointments will as usual be carried in the current 
catalogue. 


IV 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES IN COURSE 


HE degrees about to be conferred are earned degrees. 

They are awarded by authority vested in the Trustees 
of the Rice Institute, and by the Trustees delegated to 
their representative on this occasion. The degrees are con- 
ferred on recommendation of the Faculty, and in the pro- 
cedure the Secretary of the Faculty will introduce the candi- 
dates, the Bursar and the Curator will serve as marshals, 
the hoods will be invested by the Dean, and the diplomas 
received from the Registrar. 

Under the accelerated program induced by the national 
emergency, certain members of this class, on completion of 
the requirements for their respective degrees, have already 
been inducted into war service and are unable to return for 
this ceremony. Contrary to our custom, these members of the 
class are granted their degrees at this time in absentia. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Elizabeth Ann Anderson, with dis- Elena Joyce Robinson Briggs 


tinction Elizabeth Bowman Carroll 
Mary Loretta Arnold, in absentia Doris Hoag Clark, with distinc- 
Dorothy Vernon Bailey tion 
Marjorie Jane Barnes Blair Pickens Coleman 
Thomas Telford Barnhouse Myra Dorris Collie 
Anne Lillian Bates Dorothy Jean Dayton 
Mary Elizabeth Baxter Edmond King Doak, with distinc- 
Barbara Ellen Bell, with distinc- tion, as of the Class of 1930 
tion Helen Ann Dvorak 
Joe Anne Berwick Betty Jane Fagan 
DeLores Wanda Black Katherine Martha Fischer, with 
Idell Harriet Boelsche honors in History 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS—Continued 
Dorothy Mida Green 

Carl Frederick Groos, Jr. 
Sarah Elizabeth Hampton 
David Hannah, Jr. 

Lawrence Michael Hermes, Jr. 
Jean Herrington 

Martha Anne Higgins 
- Elizabeth Louise Johnson 
David Howell Jones 
Rosemary Bland King 

Winston Irving Koomey 
Dorothy Marie Lanmon 

Freda Syril Lewis 

John Rodolph Ligon, Jr. 

Joan B. Logan 

Nelsie Jayne Love 

Martha McCollum 

Irene Elizabeth McConnell 
Raymond Wellington MclIndoe, 

Jr., in absentia 
Katherine McNair 
Margaret Westcott Powell 
Mackey, in absentia 

Georgia Fain Meisner 

Harvey Lee Mitchell 
Margaret Anne Morrison 
Joyce Winning Nagle 

Frances Eugenia Noack 
Patricia Mae Nyberg 
_ Paula Rose Offricht 

Miriam Loraine Ormerod 
Helen Alida Palmer 

Marjorie Sybil Panas 
Richard Henry Parker 
Gerald Cleveland Phillips, with 

honors in Physics, in absentia 
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Mary Inez Powell 

Royal William Randall, with hon- 
ors in Physics 

Nell Joan Ranson, with distinc- 
tion 

Homer Edwin Reddick, with dis- 
tinction 

Gordon Edward Rhemann 

Natalie Orine Rogers 

Ruth Rowntree 

Helen Charlotte Sartwelle 

Betty Lee Secor 

Helen Sarah Segal, with distinc- 
tion 

Janet Isabell Sinclair 

Beth Ann Dent Snoddy 

Donald Cowan Strathdee 

Mary DeFord Sumners, with dis- 
tinction 

John Sing Tang 

Harriet Virginia Taylor 

Nelson James Terrell, Jr., with 
honors in Physics 

Cynthia Suzanne Tracy 

George Thomas Trammell 

Mary Louise Valentine 

Katharine Louise Wakefield 

Carolyn Porter Wells, with hon- 
ors in French 

Ward Whaling, with honors in 
Physics 

Sophia Wheeler 

Harry Bernard Whitehurst 

Margaret Elizabeth Whiteley 

June Whittington 

Bonnie Sue Wooldridge 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Meador Dean Francis 
James Lloyd Hackney 
Frank Bernard Kaemmerlen 
Morris Lyman Newnham 
John Howard Sasseen 


Robert Kneeshaw Treichler, in ab- 
sentia 

Johnnie Usrey, Jr. 

Elwood Wayne Vogt, in absentia 

Cisero Holt Young, Jr. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Robert Paul Adams 

James Henry Beall 

Walter Root Bennett 

Edgar Owen Bottler 

Bryant West Bradley 

James Alexander Brumlow, Jr. 

William Skain Bunte 

Leo Roy Conrads, Jr. 

James Leon Crittenden 

Myrven Hollinger Cron 

William Lamar Davis, Jr., with 
distinction 

Charles Kenneth Fleming 

James William Glanville, with dis- 
tinction 

Gray Merriam Gorton 

Rushton Calhoun Greer 

Dallas Euel Hawkins, II, with dis- 
tinction 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 


Harry Sprague Badger, Jr. 

Charles Carey Batterson, in ab- 
sentia 

Walter Harold Chudleigh, Jr., 
with distinction 

John Raymond Eckel, with distinc- 
tion 

Harry Elkin Gardiner, Jr. 


Leon Edward Heinze, Jr. 

Norman Bernard Hjersted 

Riki Kobayashi, with distinction 

Kenneth Karl Kridner 

William Clayton Lawler 

Richard William Moreland 

Chester Stephen Morgan, Jr., with 
distinction 

Robert Arthur Neath 

David Lee Rooke, with distinction 

Henry Ernest Schreck 

Clarence Bernard Scotty, with dis- 
tinction 

Raymond Ellsworth Simpson, Jr. 

Charles Henry Sydow, Jr. 

Joseph Frank Tamborello, Jr. 

Charles Eugene Wood 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


James Ragan Gosey 

Richard Perkins Kincheloe, IV 

Robert Fearn Lusk, Jr., with dis- 
tinction 

Hugh Alonzo Saye, Jr., with dis- 
tinction 

John Henry Valcik 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Wayne Franklin Bowman, Jr. 

James Winfield Child, Jr. 

Henry Craig Doennecke 

George Harold Hacke, with dis- 
tinction 

Henry Ervin Nixson, Jr. 


James Stanford Norman, Jr. 
William Charles Sheehan 
Kenneth Melvin Wood 
Morris Jesse Wright, Jr. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Donald Ward Suman 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Clark Riegel Kjorlaug Thomas Shirley Simons, Jr., in 
Eugenia Maude Morse absentia 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Clarence John Addis James Colwell Harris 
Ray Watkin Biehl 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Hugh Daniel Brunk 


Vv 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CLASS 


IFE is like an examination paper, all questions, no an- 
| gers In a wide variety of human relationships, life is 
like that. During four or more of the college years of your 
lives, Rice has been helping you daily to understand ques- 
tions and to find answers. In the process all of your faculties 
have been brought into play, but chiefly play of mind. It is 
matters of mind and the way the soul of man is affected 
by them that have mattered most to us. So we have been 
engaged together in learning how to think and what to 
think about. We have been concerned primarily with know- 
ing what is most worth knowing. To that end we have been 
employing reason, memory, imagination, and judgment, 
with at least three objectives constantly in view: achieve- 
ment of truth, manifestation of magnanimity, and attain- 
ment of tranquillity of spirit. 

In these adventures of yours on truth, magnanimity, and 
tranquillity, you have had valiant allies in your own courage, 
vision, and patience. Now courage is characteristic of Ameri- 
can youth. Nor is vision, if sometimes distorted, lacking in 
them. But the ascription of patience to youth may seem a 
bit odd. Yet case after case of that I have seen amongst you. 
By virtue of such God-given qualities you have thought some 
of the fundamental things of life through to conclusions, 
your own conclusions, the moral principles of which you 
will never abandon. I emphasize moral principles because 
the foundations of human society are moral foundations, 
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_and for the further reason that you are called upon ever to 
defend those moral foundations. Stout hearts, clear eyes, 
and cool heads will gain that end, even as they have gained 
this day for you, and with this day the future. For you may 
well be confident that courage, vision, and patience will 
continue to serve you, your community, state, church, and 
university, well. 

Thus you have become men and women. Throughout the 
period of becoming men and women, you have been in one 
valley of decision after another, and you have been obliged 
to think, work, and choose amidst circumstances at once 
complicated and conflicting. But all along there has been 
compensation in the consciousness of a high destiny immedi- 
ately ahead. That high destiny is nothing else than your 
individual participation in the triumph and recovery of 
truth, magnanimity, and tranquillity for the freedom-lov- 
ing, justice-seeking, mercy-giving, God-fearing peoples of 
this planet. From every point of view it is a glorious mis- 
sion, and the stakes are legion: the very soil of your coun- 
try, the very language of your people, the very existence of 

_ your college, the security of your families and homes, the 
tenets of your religion, the structure of your government, 
the authority of your conscience, the sacred honor of your 

word and contract: your ideals, your loyalties, your hopes, 
your institutions are all at stake. It is no wonder that every 
instinct of your souls impels you to fight to victory. 

Time and chance have happened to you. They will hap- 
pen to you throughout your inquiring lives. They have 
brought you opportunities and responsibilities just as they 
afford all men opportunities and responsibilities. The differ- 
ence in your case is that you have been trained and made 
ready to take and receive opportunities and responsibilities. 
And it is the training and preparedness that make all the - 
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difference in the world. Thus you come to the end of a chap- 
ter in which you have received opportunities and assumed 
responsibilities in scholarship, citizenship, and sportsman- 
ship. These ceremonies of graduation not only mark for you 
the attainment of another goal, but they start you afresh 
towards higher goals of truth, magnanimity, and tranquil- 
lity. For you now set out as your forerunners of 1916, ’17, 
and ’18 set out, and your comrades of 1941, 42, and ’43 set 
out. With every hope and all the solicitude of affection we 
send you on your way, even as we sent them on their way. 
We have held them in constant remembrance; even so shall 
we follow you in memory, in prayer, in spirit. As we sent 
them, so we send you forth to conquer for God, for country, 
and for freedom for mankind, under the Homeric rubric of 
Rice, 
To be brave. To win renown, 
To stand the first in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to your native land, 


Before your eyes your mighty sires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 


One word more, and on a very personal note I struck for 
you on another occasion. To me the most wonderful thing 
in the whole world has always been to have been born, to 
be alive, and to be able to work. And I have always believed 
that the end of it is not here. So I gave you then and I give 
you now these lines of George Meredith’s: 


Our life is but a little holding, lent 
To do a mighty labour: we are one 

With heaven and the stars when it is spent 
To serve God’s aim. 


EpGAR ODELL Lovett. 


